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THE CHILDREN IN THE PRESENCE OF THE HUSSITE. 


THE WEAVER OF NAUMBURG; 
OR, THE TRIUMPHS OF MEEKNESS. 
CHAPTER IX. 
Atrnoven Mrs. Wolf had comforted herself with 
the hope that the other mothers of Naumburg 
No. 244, 1856. 


would not allow their children to go out to the 
camp, yet she could not feel easy about it. Her 
fears increased as she heard loud cries and lamen- 
tations proceeding from the neighbouring houses, 


and saw through the windows that all the children 
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were being washed and combed, and dressed in 
white. In the midst of her sorrow, however, she 
did not neglect to make her children as clean and 
nice as she possibly could. She washed and wiped 
their faces, hands, and feet,as carefully as if they 
were going to attend a festival; and chose the 
newest, whitest, and smoothest shirts out of her 
store, taking care that the girls’ dresses and the 
boys’ trowsers should not appear below the hem 
of the shirt. She combed and brushed and oiled 
their hair, and made it bright and shining. This 
occupation soothed her grief and diverted her 
thoughts for a time; but when at length all the 
eight children were made ready, and stood before 
her clean and rosy and smiling, in their simple 
white dresses, her sorrow burst forth afresh with 
greater violence than before. 

* Must Ilet you go out to the enemy ?” she 
eried, in accents of despair. “ Must I allow you 
to be led like innocent lambs to the slaughter ? 
But who is to lead you? Surely no one who has 
children of his own!” 

“Tam to lead them,” said Wolf, sadly. 

“You,” exclaimed his wife, turning quickly to- 
wards him—* you again! Then am I with one 
stroke to be made childless and a widow ? Is that 
justice ? Is that charity P” 

* We must lay down even our lives for the bre- 
thren,” replied Wolf, gently but firmly. ‘ Happy 
should I think myself, if my life could purchase 
those of my children and my fellow-citizens. But, 
hark! the time is up. We must go.” 

The drum was now heard in the street; not as 
usual ina bold defiant tone, but feeble and un- 


steady, for ‘Stein was drumming with trembling 


hands and a beating heart. From time to time 
he let the drum-stick fall, exclaiming aloud, “I 
am summoning my own children todeath! Alas! 
alas! my poor dear children. Oh that terrible 
enemy!” And then he began drumming again as 
furiously as if he were dealing his blows upon 
the Hussites themselves, until his feelings once 
-— overcame him, and his hands refused their 
office. 

The children poured out of the houses on all 
sides at the sound of the drum, and, followed by 
their weeping mothers, took their way to the large 
square before the council-house, filling the lanes 
and streets as they passed along. But, whilst 
their mothers were sobbing and wringing their 
hands, and their fathers in vain attempting to 
repress their tears, the children looked about them 
without fear, nodding and smiling to their play- 
fellows as they joined the procession, and seemed 
quite eager to commence their enterprise. Then, 
when all were assembled together, what a variety 
of aspect did they present! Black eyes and blue 
and grey were there, and hair of all shades of 
flaxen, brown, and black. Children of all ages 
— too; they were indeed an interesting 
sight! 

Those of the citizens who could not find room 
in the market-place, had crowded into the houses 
that overlooked it; and at all the windows were 
seen the smiling faces of the infant children, who, 
from their extreme youth, were unable to accom- 
pany their brothers and sisters ; and behind them 





their unhappy sorrowing mothers. 
Beside the wide staircase in front of the council- | 


house,. Muller, the schoolmaster, had found a spot 
to stand in. He carried in his arms his little 
Johanna, who looked longingly upon the crowd of 
eager children below. 

“ Dear father,” she said, kissing him, and clasp- 
ing her arms lovingly round his neck, “ pray let 
me go with them. Since the strange doctor put 
that plaster to my leg, it has become a great deal 
stronger. Only let me try to walk upon it.” 

“ My child, you know not what you ask,” said 
Muller, in an agitated voice. “ Should your first 
walk be to death ? Alas! perhaps we all have but 
a couple of hours more to live !”’ 

The burgher-master now appeared on the steps 
before the council-house, attended by the other 
councillors. Here they all knelt down togethir ; 
the assembled children did the same, and the men 
and women who were present. A deathlike still- 
ness spread over the multitude, whilst Wolf prayed 
with fervency and eloquence for God’s mercy upon 
the helpless lambs to be sent forth, as well as for 
all the inhabitants of Naumburg. And at the 
conclusion of his ardent supplications, all the 
people joined in a heartfelt Amen. 

After this, the children, led by Wolf, walked 
slowly past the flight of steps before the council- 





house ; and all who were standing there, from the | 


burgher-master down to the town-drummer, gave 
them a tearful blessing as they passed. The same | 
was done by all those who beheld them from the | 
windows; and with the trampling noise of so | 
many little feet, were mingled the sobs and groans | 
of the unhappy parents, who followed the long, 
long train of children as far as the gates of the 
town. Here the sorrowing mothers took a last 
sad farewell of their children ; and many of them, 
amongst whom was the generally strong and 
hearty Mrs. Wolf, fainted quite away. 

The feelings of poor Wolf, who had devised and 
proposed the plan which brought such anguish to 
the hearts of all his fellow-citizens, may be easily 
conceived. Nothing but the firmest trust in God 
kept up his resolution, and enabled him to per- 
severe in his enterprise. 

Whilst the children were leaving the town, the 
bell of the great tower tolled to summon the old 
and the feeble to offer up their supplications 
for the safe return of the youthful petitioners. 
But most of their mothers turned a deaf ear to 
the call. They betook themselves to the town 
walls, on the side which commanded a view of the 
road leading to the enemy’s camp. Here they 
stood to watch, impatiently dashing the blinding 
tears from their eyes, until the children at length 
disappeared from their sight. 

Wolf now found himself alone with his precious 
charge. He felt as if he was answerable for each 
one of the little ones who had been confided to his 
care. The responsibility pressed heavily upon him, 
and many a deep sigh found its way from his over- 
burdened heart. But his thoughts were soon 
diverted from their melancholy course, by the 
cheerful remarks and numerous questions of the 
children, who were anxious to know what the 
camp of the enemy was like, and how they were 
to behave when they came toit. Their little feet 
went faster and faster, and they proceeded as 
eagerly and impatiently as if they were about to 
join a party of pleasure, instead of encountering 
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an encamped army. In vain did the astonished 
soldiers as they approached present a close and 
compact phalanx. The children pressed boldly and 
fearlessly forward, with confident steps and un- 
daunted mien. Nota sound, not a prayer, not a 
cry of terror, escaped their lips. As the kingly 
lion is subdued by the steady glance of the human 
eye, so the perplexed soldiers raised their lances 
before the irresistible looks of the innocent, cou- 
rageous children, and made way for them to pass. 
The procession arrived unhindered in front of 
Prokop’s tent. It was crowded with officers, who 
had hurried up to learn from their commander 
how they and their subordinates must behave to 
the approaching: host of white-robed children. 

Looking sternly, the martial Prokop eame for- 
ward from the midst of his attendants. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?”” he said firmly. 
“How dare you” Here the children fell on 
their knees, raising their little folded hands; and 
thousands of childish tongues cried in clear and 
measured chorus, “ Mercy! mercy! mercy!” 

Amidst the youthful suppliants Wolf stood alone, 
like a rock amongst the breakers. 

The impression which the thrice repeated cry for 
merey from the kneeling children in their white 
dresses produced upon the soldiers was quite irre- 
sistible. They did not, however, iieaiiblos this 
to each other, or even to themselves. On the con- 
trary, Prokop put on the semblance of excessive 
anger,and turning to Wolf, exclaimed sternly : “ You 
audacious man! do you venture to appear before 
my face againP Have you forgotten what I 
threatened you with P” 

“Sir,” replied Wolf, mildly, “ out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings did Christ our Lord ordain 
praise to himself. Do you the same, by hearing 
the prayers of these little ones, and granting mercy 
to their fathers and mothers. Oh, if you have chil- 
dren of your own, you can ‘measure the greatness 
of the sacrifice which the parents of these children 
have made, and of the trust they place in your 
generosity.” 

“Stand up !” said Prokop, with assumed rough- 
ness, to the children. “ Put your hands down. 
Have you any children of your own amongst 
them?” continued he to Wolf. 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Wolf, “all my children, 
eight in number.” 

“Which are they?” asked Prokop, “that I 
may punish them for the audacity and disobedience 
of their father.” 

“They are scattered amongst the other chil- 
dren,” said Wolf, turning pale. “I could not 
very easily find them in such a multitude, all 
dressed alike.” 

“Then I will do it for 
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you! 


wise Solomon discovered the true mother of the 
living and of the dead child. “ Sapka, Rudnitz, 
Janeck! Jet this impudent man be put to death.” 
Before the men he called upon could draw their 
swords, Wolf's eight children darted forward out 
of the crowd, and surrounded their father, cling- 
ing to him, and earnestly pleading for his for- 
giveness, 
“That is what I wanted,” said Prokop. “These 
are your children, are they ? Fine boys and girls, 
certainly, and as bold-as their father. Now, hear 


: cried Prokop, | 
with a laugh, using the same device by which the 


my determination. As you have despised my 
threats, and have ventured, contrary to my ex- 
press commands, to appear again before me, your 
children shall be put to death ; but the rest, with 
their parents and the town of Naumburg, shall be 
spared. This is certainly a reasonable decision, 
and more desirable than if I were to destroy the 
town, together with all these children, leaving 
only you and yours alive.” 

Poor Wolf was struck dumb at this tremendous 
sentence. He pressed his hands upon his eyes, 
and then looking down upon his children, who 
were still standing closely round him, he faltered 
out: “If nothing will induce you to alter your 
decision, grant me at least one favour; kill me 
first.” 

Wolf, firm and courageous as he had hitherto 
shown himself, staggered and would have fallen to 
the ground, had not his children supported him. 

It was evidently Prokop’s desire to try the 
courage of Wolf's children. He turned to them 
and said—* Could you dare to die?” 

“Oh yes,” cried Erwin, eagerly ; “if you will 
spare our father and mother, and the rest of the 
children, and the town.” 

“You think it is easy to die, youngster,” an- 
swered Prokop; “but you would sing to another 
tune if you felt it near you. Janeck!” he con- 
tinued, addressing a soldier, “draw your sword.” 

Erwin looked fearlessly at the soldier as he 
approached. “You will not hurt me, Janeck, I 
am sure,” he said boldly. “Did I not help to 
carry you into our house, when you were ill and 
lying on the ground in our market-place P and did 
1 not nurse you, and give you good soup P To be 
sure you went away secretly, and did not even 
thank us, and took father’s shirt and mantle with 
you besides.” 

“ What is the boy prating about?” asked Prokop 
of the soldier, who stood listening to Erwin’s lec- 
ture in surprise and confusion. 

“T do not know,” he stammered, letting his 
sword drop in his hand. “ I know nothing of the 
boy.” 

* But I know you !” cried Erwin confidently. “ I 
am sure of those two sears on your face. Oh! and 
if your waistcoat is not made out of father’s blue 
cloth mantle, my name is not Erwin! Father, 
father! is not that your cloth? Martin! Bea- 
| trice! Ulrica! only look at it, and say if I am 
wrong.” 

“ What was the matter with the man ?” 
Prokop, frowning. “ How came he to you P” 

“Why,” replied Erwin, “this man, whom you 
eall Janeck, was found in our town, lying half dead 
beside the fountain in our market-place. He 
seemed very thirsty, and my brother Martin gave 
him water to drink, and a piece of bread he had 
for his breakfast, too, although Stein said that he 
was a Hussite. And none of the people would 
‘help him, because he was a Hussite, and they 
feared that he was ill of the black death, until 
‘father took him into his house and nursed him. 
And as nobody liked to lend us a handbarrow, we 
_ were obliged to make one of our house door, and 
| carry him upon that. Father and mother and I 
| had a great deal of trouble with him; at first he 
was quite out of his senses, but he soon got better, 
;and was as ravenous as a wolf. On the third 
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morning he was gone, and had taken with him 
father’s shirt and mantle, which he had lent him 
whilst his own clothes were hung up to dry.” 

“Ts this true?” asked Prokop, turning to the 
man, his eyes flashing with indignation. 

Shame and fear rendered Janeck unable to re- 
ply; and Erwin said: “ It is, indeed, true. My 
father and all the rest are witnesses. One could 
not invent such a story in a moment, especially 
with a sword at one’s throat.” 

* Mean, thankless man!” thundered forth Prokop 
in a rage, striking Janeck such a blow on the chest 
with his iron fist, that he sank senseless to the 
ground. ‘“ Hang him up to the nearest tree!” he 


cried to the soldiers; “he is a disgrace to the 
Away with him, out of my 


name of Hussite. 
sight !” 

“Oh! dear sir,” interposed Erwin beseechingly, 
“ pray do not be so angry. Janeck deserved pu- 
nishment, perhaps, for his ingratitude and dis- 
honesty, but not, surely, to be put to death. I 
shall have it on my conscience for the rest of my 
life that I told you of him. But, perhaps for the 
sake of the kindness we showed him, you will 
have mercy upon us, and let us go home with the 
rest.” 

* Merey! mercy! mercy!” cried the children 
with one accord; and again they bent their knees 
and raised their folded hands, and cast their ear- 
nest pleading looks on Prokop. He glanced upon 
the kneeling children, and then turned towards 
Wolf, who stood motionless, absorbed in silent 
prayer. For a moment Prokop leaned his head 
thoughtfully on his hand. When he again raised 
it, all fierceness and anger had disappeared from 
his countenance. 

“You have conquered me, children,” he said 
kindly. “You shall have merey; you and your 
parents and Naumburg too. Give me your hand, 
Wolf; you are a noble fellow. If Constance had 
possessed such men as you are within its walls, 
noble John Huss would not have been basely mur- 
dered, and the earth would have had one crime 
the less to answer for. Go home in peace ; you may 
well be pleased with your fine children. For their 
sakes, Janeck’s life shall be spared; but he shall 
never come before my face again. Do you,” he 
continued to the soldiers, “ get something for the 
children to eat and drink, and some sweet cher- 
ries, that they may go home joyous and merry 
after the alarm they have sustained.” 

A ery of delight here burst from the children’s 
lips, ten times louder than their petitions for mercy 
had been ; whilst Wolf stammered out his thanks 
on seeing his work so gloriously crowned with 
success ; and the soldiers gave a loud cheer of 
approval, 

Prokop, in the mean time, leaving it to his 
attendants to carry out his commands, retired into 
his tent with feelings of greater satisfaction than 
he could have experienced after the destruction 
of a flourishing town, and the massacre of its 
— He had acted in the spirit of John 

uss. 


The children were soon supplied with bread and | 


meat and metheglin. The soldiers, however, were 
not inclined to spend their time in plucking the 
cherries from the numerous trees around, but 
took a shorter methed, by cutting off the branches 





with their swords, and giving one to each child. 
And the children ate up in all haste the food that 
was offered to them ; and with their mouths quite 
full, their bread and meat in one hand, and a 
cherry-bough in the other, they started off on 
their way home. Their little hearts bounded with 
delight ; and, forgetting all their fatigue, they ran 
as fast as their legs could carry them ; and Wolf 
ran with them, as happy as any child among 
them. 

“All thanks and praise be to thee, O Lord!” 
he said in his heart. “Preserve me from pride 
and arrogance. It was thou that inspired me 
with the hope that our children’s prayers might 
melt the hearts of our enemies. ‘Thou alone canst 
guide the unruly wills and affections of sinful 
men. ‘To thee be glory and praise for evermore. 
Amen.” 


A DAY’S WORK FOR A WOMAN. 


I am not going to draw upon my imagination for 
the following history of the daily life of one of the 
daughters of toil. I state only simple facts as they 
have become known to me through the testimony 
of one who knew well the subject of this sketch, 
and upon occasions availed himself of her services. 
I have been told that the routine of labour she 
underwent for many years is by no means unpa- 
ralleled among women of her class, and that I need 
not regard it as a unique specimen of female expe- 
rience in the hard struggle for existence. If so, 
so much the worse for our civilization, which is 
disgraced by the general indifference to the con- 
dition of such slaves to our social necessities. We 
pay ready honours to wealth and station, irrespec- 
tive of the qualities which render such advantages 
honourable, and we ignore the true heroism of an 
independent spirit, because we will not condescend 
to look for it, where it is often found operating in 
greatest force, among the drudging ministers to 
our meanest wants. But leaving the reader to 
settle that matter for himself, let me begin my 
history of one day of the life of Bridget Reed, a 
widow, and the mother of two children, too young 
to provide for themselves. 

Mrs. Reed’s day commences at about half-past 
one in the morning—the hour when the fashion- 
able soirées of the London season have perhaps 
reached their climax. She cannot rise much later 
than this; for a few minutes after two o'clock we 
shall find her, in winter and summer, and what- 
ever the state of the weather, hastily arranging | 
her stand near the turnpike-gate, and preparing | 
her early breakfasts of hot coffee and slices of 
bread and butter, in readiness for her regular pa- 
trons, who must all of them be at their posts by 
three o’clock, and who want their breakfast, and 
must have it, before they get there. These re- 
markably early birds are the London milkmen and 
milkwomen, each of whom has a charge of kine 
to milk at one or other of the great dairies in the 
neighbourhood, and who one and all commence 
their operations at three o'clock in the morning. 
They are a peculiar people, characteristically meek- 
spirited and self-denying in this ambitious world, 
and, it need hardly be said, are but scantily pro- 
vided with this world’s goods. They can afford 
neither the expense nor the delay of lighting fires, | 
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boiling kettles, and preparing breakfast at home ; 
and as for procuring it at a coffee-shop, the few 
oboli they can afford to disburse for their morn- 
ing’s meal would not tempt the shopkeeper out 
of his bed. But no recognised and regular desi- 
deratum is ever suffered long to remain such in 
London. If the shops are not accessible, the flag- 
stones are; and if the shopkeepers are fast asleep, 
Bridget Reed and her congeners are wide awake, 
and the hot coffee, anticipating the dawn, scents 
the murky air, and the clean napkin and thick 
slices, glimmering whitely beneath the flame of a 
tallow-candle, call the wanderers to a repast which 
they know how to appreciate and to relish. What 
though the wintry sleet and snow howl through 
the darkness, or the drenching showers of summer 
come down like water-spouts! Are not Bridget 
and her coffee-kettle, her sugar-basin, her loaf, and 
pound of Irish butter sheltered snug beneath that 
canopy of brown gingham, in the shape of an old 
gig-umbrella, which has weathered a thousand 
storms? And can’t a milkman, who breakfasts 
on the flagstones under stress of weather, punch 
his hat down over his temples, and turn the collar 
of his coat up behind, and oppose his back to the 
tempest, and do it, so to speak, lying-to, like a 
man-of-war under reefed topsails in a gale of 
wind P 

When the milk-errants are all served, another 
class of early breakfasters come upon the scene ; 
but these are uncertain customers, consisting of 
carriers, porters, railway servants, navigators, and 
gentlemen of the cloth sooty. Their patronage 
brings little profit to Bridget, who does not wait 
for them later than five o’clock, when she breaks 
up her establishment and returns home to preside 
over the remnants of the flagstone feast at her own 
table, and see her little ones enjoy themselves. 

At six o'clock Bridget herself is due at the 
dairy, and there she will be found, punctual to the 
hour as the hand of the dial. She has no cows to 
milk, buf she has a milk-walk to administer to, 
and her share of work to perform in preparation 
for the start. Before seven she is off, with a cou- 
ple of pails on her shoulders, and some fourscore 
pints, which weigh as many pounds, of the fluid 
to carry from house to house. She will call, in 
the course of the next two hours, at exactly sixty- 
six dwellings, scattered along a devious and criss- 
cross route, which will entail upon her a trudging 
beneath the yokes of nearly three miles and a half. 
When the two hours have elapsed, or very shortly 
after, she will have returned to the dairy, and there 
we should find her awaiting her turn to “ tell off” 
—that is, to render an account of her morning's 
transactions to the dairyman’s clerk, as he makes 
the necessary entries in the books. As Bridget 
was not puzzled in her youth with any acquaint- 
ace with the alphabet or pothooks and hangers, 
one might imagine that this telling-off process 
would be an affair of some difficulty and uncer- 
tainty. Such, however, is not the fact. Whether 
it be that long practice has made her perfect, or 
that there is something like an artificial system of 
memory indissolubly connected with a milk-walk, 
I don’t know, but she rarely makes a mistake, and 
when she does, rectifies it, on second thoughts, 
without loss of time. She counts off, with perfect 
ease and rapidity, what quantity of milk each 





house has received, who has paid and who has not 
paid, and who has paid a part and left a part un- 
paid. When she has finished her list, she pays 
over the money she has taken, and sees the milk 
she has brought back measured, that her honesty 
as an agent may not be impeached by the absence 
of any part of the quantity unsold. She has now 
done with the dairy for the morning. 

Not more than a mile from the dairy is an ex- 
tensive laundry, and here, before eleven o'clock, 
we shall find Bridget, standing up to her elbows in 
suds, before a monster wash-tub, rubbing away at 
the “ heavy work,” for which her muscular arms 
and untiring energy have qualified her. For her 
work at the tub she has so much per hour, and has 
the privilege of working when she chooses, or leav- 
ing that work for employment more remunerative, 
when she can procure it. She can make four 
hours’ work a day, and find time for dinner into 
the bargain ; but she is better pleased to abandon 
the tub, and act as charwoman or laundress in a 
private house, by which exchange she will save 
the expense of a dinner. 

At four in the afternoon Bridget is due at the 
dairy again. Again she shoulders the yoke, and 
travels forth with her pails, distributing the indis- 
pensable fluid to the tea-tables of the district. 
Again she has to keep her attention awake and 
her memory on the strain, in order to render a 
faithful account of the business done and the 
money paid and owing. It is seven o'clock, and 
sometimes later, before the ceremony is gone 
through for the second time. After that comes 
the scalding and scouring of pans and pails, as, 
like the rest of her sisterhood, she is under a cove- 
nant to keep her entire apparatus in a state of 
perfect cleanliness and purity, and can do that 
only by careful daily rinsings and scaldings. If 
Bridget gets home by eight in the evening, she 
may count herself fortunate ; and as there are not 
six hours to elapse before she must be again pre- 
paring for the flagstone breakfast, it is no marvel 
that she gets to bed with all possible celerity, and 
drops off to sleep without ceremony. 

From two in the morning till eight at night, 
or eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, is Brid- 
get engaged in her daily toil, with the exception 
of the short intervals occupied by her meals—toil, 
be it remembered, of the severest and most exact- 
ing kind, such as few women would have the phy- 
sical energy to sustain for a single day. And 
what is it all for, think you? What does she get 
by rising from her rest in the middle of the night 
to brave the darksome hours, in all seasons and 
all weathers P—what, by her daily duplicate wan- 
derings with the milkpails ? what, by her labours 
at the tub in the Jaundry, or household employ- 
ments in kitchen and scullery? Two shillings 
and sixpence a day would more than cover the 
whole of her gains, if taken by the average—a 
meagre reward for such enormous labour, but 
enough to feed her little ones, to provide them the 
care they need during her absence, and to secure 
her own independence of character, by saving her 
from becoming the recipient of parochial charity. 

We look upon Bridget Reed, notwithstanding 
her bronzed and weather-tanned features, her mus- 
cular proportions and unfashionable figure, as a 
woman of the right sort—made of the right metal ; 
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and we commend the consideration of her case, 
not to any man’s charity—that has no right to 
interfere—but to the grumblers and the discon- 
tented without reason. It may do them good to 
measure their grievances, real or supposed, against 
the dry facts of Bridget’s daily life, and help them 
to the use of their own endeavours in dealing with 
the obstructions of their lot. 





SOME REMARKABLE OLD FRENCH 
CHATEAUX. 
PART IT. 


Arter a night’s rest at Blois, I started on a de- 
lightful excursion to Chambord. The latter part of 
the way made me think with deep gratitude of our 
famous Macadam, so dreadfully was I tossed about 
and shaken on the worst cross-road I ever tra- 
versed. How unlike are the French to the Eng- 
lish in these matters! Did this chdteau stand on 
English ground, supposing it to be as much re- 
sorted to as it is in France, not a month would be 
allowed to elapse without the path being made as 
good as circumstances permitted; but the French 
in these things are so indifferent, that year after 
year is allowed to pass by without any improvement 
being made. The vineyards were in all the bril- 
liant green of early summer, and their wild luxu- 
riance was not yet cut away. The graceful ten- 
drils hung down almost into the carriage as I 
passed. They were trained from tree to tree, the 
support employed for this purpose being a kind 
of dwarf maple ; while beneath, the Indian corn 
waved its feathery tufts of silvery green blossoms, 
and the golden pumpkins lay ripening in the 
burning sun. Such is the wondrous fertility of 
the land, that three different crops, as one may 
call them, thus come to perfection on the same 
spot and at the same time. The pumpkins form 
an important article of winter consumption. They 
are put by in arather damp place, so as to pre- 
vent their drying hard, and then, when required, 
a slice is cut from the fleshy part, which is either 
toasted or slightly broiled, with a little fresh but- 
ter and pepper. The peasants assured me that, 
eaten in this way, they were delicious. They 
grow to an enormous size, sometimes requiring 
two people to lift them. 

A profound stillness reigned around as I ap- 
proached the then tenantless and lonely dwell- 
ing of Chambord. It is a very large and curious 
building, unlike any I recollect to have before 
seen, both in its outward structure and internal 
arrangement. 


lar room with several fire-places, for there are no 
partitions. This staircase is considered a great 
curiosity ; it is so constructed that two sets of 
people may pass up it at once without meeting, 
indeed without obtaining a glimpse, of each other. 
We went to the very top of it, and found it to com- 
mand an extensive view. The country is flat, 
and devoid of interest on one side, but on the 


other it is richly wooded, bemg part of a once | 


beautiful park, twenty-one miles in circumfe- 
rence, formerly plentifully stocked with all kinds 
of game. Chambord was the favourite residence 





There is a spiral staircase going | 
to the top of the building in the centre, and there | 
are rooms all round it, or rather one great irregu- | 


' wild and beautiful forest again traversed by keep- 


of Francis 1, that chivalrous monarch ; for here he 
could easily pursue his favourite amusement of 
hunting. What gay trains of splendidly attired 
courtiers and fair dames, in green suits, and with 
jewel-handled whips, and delicate white reins held 
in taper fingers, have issued forth from the castle 
gates, the lively notes of the horn sounding tho 
réveille far and near, and the king the foremost 
and most eager of the brilliant throng. Away 
they would canter, threading the mazes of the ex- 
tensive woods, amidst the cheering sounds of the 
huntsman’s call, the neighing of impatient steeds, 
the baying of the hounds, and the ringing of 
horses’ hoofs, as some lagging courtier spurred 
hastily on to make up for lost time! On many 
such a summer morn ag I was then enjoying, had 
such a scene as I have sketched been witnessed 
on that fair spot. Now all that belongs to Na- 
ture’s domain, how unaltered! All that belongs 
to man’s doings, how changed ! 

The Chateau de Chambord was built on the 
return of Francis from his captivity in Spain; 
and no wonder that it became his favourite resi- 
dence, when we consider the pleasing contrast 
that its regal splendour must have offered to the 
gloomy dwellings in which he had restlessly 
pined for so long a period. Such was his anxiety 
for the completion of the chateau, that 1800 men 
were constantly employed upon it. There is the 
immense number of 430 rooms in this curious 
edifice ; the style of architecture, in some mea- 
sure, resembles the Elizabethan, only it is more 
richly decorated, and the singular effect of the 
inlaid black slate in different forms on the stone 
ground adds greatly to the picturesque appear- 
ance. Another association with Chambord is, that 
within its walls Francis, with the generosity that 
was so bright a trait in his character, received his 
faithless rival, when he visited France in 1539. 
And if we come down to a later period, we meet 
the renowned Marshal Saxe, the conqueror on 
many © battle field, here enjoying the rest he had 
so hardly earned. Even in his retirement, it is 
recorded, he could not bear to be without some 
tokens of that profession to which he had devoted 
a life! His favourite hussar regiment was always 
stationed here, and every day did he go forth to 
inspect it from the castle terrace, even when his 
failing strength, his tottering step, and his dim- 
med eye, told that he was fast approaching that 
* bourne from whence no traveller returns.” We 
may add, that here also the unfortunate Stanis- 
laus, king of Poland, with his beautiful queen, 
Maria Leczinska, found a refuge. At the French 
revolution the chateau suffered great damage, 
and in the days of Napoleon it was bestowed 
upon Marshal Berthier. 

Since the time of my visit, yet another change 
has befallen Chambord ; it has been bestowed upon 
the Duc de Bordeaux, who takes his incognito 
title from it, and his possession of it has been 
confirmed in spite of succeeding changes. Large 


‘sums have been spent in repairs, and all has 


been done, I am told, with great taste and skill, 
so that, should any one, tempted by my account, 
pay Chambord a visit, they would see its countless 
chambers once more filled with gay tenants, its 


ers in picturesque dresses, and soft columms of 
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smoke again curling in silvery circles from out 
the long disused chimneys ! © 

The drive from Blois to Amboise, the next 
point in my journey, was very pretty, the scenery 
putting me much in mind of the part of the val- 
ley of the Meuse between Liege and Hui. [ left 
the carriage as I approached the ancient castle, 
preferring a solitary walk to the ceascless chat- 
tering of a French cocher, however well-mean- 
ing it may be. The chateau in question be- 
longed to Charles v1ir, and was dwelt in by him 
and by Louis x11, called the Father of his People. 
Louis xv exchanged it for another residence with 
the then Due de Montpensier; and in the days 
when I saw it, it had passed into the possession of 
Louis Philippe, who had filled it with modern fur- 
niture, little in accordance with its outward vene- 
rable appearance, its gloomy walls, narrow loop- 
hole windows, and lofty and inaccessible turrets. 

I was shown here the iron baleony on which 
the culprits of the famous “Conjuration d’Am- 
boise” were hanged, and exposed to public view 
after their execution. It must have added to the 
bitterness of death, that, from the spot where they 
suffered, the eye might wander over a fair and 
fertile country, smiling with all the brightness and 
riant effect that gave to their land its name of 
“La belle Franee.” The Castle of Amboise has re- 
ceived a fresh source of celebrity in modern times, 
it having been made the prison of the famous 
Arab chief, Abd-cel-Kader. He was here confined 
with his family by Louis Philippe, from 1847 to 
the year when the present emperor caused him to 
be released. 

Thad decided to sleep at Amboisé, and proceed 
the next day to Chenonceaux. Nothing could 
well be more delightful than the drive through 
the forest of Amboise. I had procured a charm- 
|| ing open carriage, so that I could thoroughly en- 
| joy it, and it really was a relief to me, after all 
the painful associations of the castles I had already 
seen, to find myself at Chenonceaux, a spot call- 
ing forth memories of the courtly amusements of 
Francis 1, and his gay and brilliant festivals. Ah! 
the witty courtiers, the chivalrous knights, who, 
with their attendant pages and ladies, had throng- 
ed those formal parterres ; the pasages-at-arms, 
the tournaments that had been held in the 
tilt-yard of this castle; and the pageants that 
had flashed along its apartments! How had 
these courts echoed with the clash of arms, the 
trumpet’s martial call, or, it may be, the softer 
sounds of the lute, as some courtier awoke the 
echoes of the night with a moonlight serenade. 
The castle naturally brings back these associa- 
tions, for though inhabited, its interior remains 
mmodernised. The impression, therefore, is much 
more complete than it would be had the barbarous 
taste of modern days, regardless of all fitness or 
propriety in the art of furnishing, been permitted 
ruthlessly to fill it with all the elegancies and 
gaudy ornaments that are to be found at a fashion- 
able upholsterer’s. 

The furniture is mostly in the gorgeous taste of 
the days of Louis Quatorze ; there are also amongst 
many deeply interesting objects, some very clever 
portraits of several of the French kings ; one of 
Louis x1, which represents him with just the 
odious countenance we might have expected—a 
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mixture of meanness, cunning, and cruelty. There 
is also a very curious picture of Rabelais—his 
countenance very strongly marked with an ex- 
pression of broad humour. 

There is a very handsome gallery, built over 
the river Cher, which was meant to connect two 
parts of the chateau, that, on different sides of 
the water, were to have corresponded. This gal- 
lery is full of pictures, with a sort of large medal- 
lion in alto-relievo under each, of all the great 
kings, authors, and generals of France. 

The interest that this chiteau inspires is of a 
totally different kind from that which one feels 
at Chambord. The circumstance of its being 
inhabited takes away any sombre feelings, and 
the sight, too, of servants in gay liveries moving 
about, with trays full of shining modern plate, 
gay china, and bright glass ; horses and carriages 
waiting before the entrance; flowers filling the 
windows, and well-kept gardens surrounding one 
side of the castle, prevents the mind from dwell- 
ing long on the scenes of the past, and chains 
down the fancy to the passing hour. 

And yet there is much that is most striking at 
Chenonceaux. ‘The situation of the castle is very 
fine, as the accompanying representation shows. 
It is built actually on the river Cher ; I say “on,” 
for part of the edifice rests on a bridge, beneath 
which flows the river. Beautifully carved Italian 
decorations are most lavishly scattered over the 
front of the building, and it is clear that it was 
never constructed with any view to defence, though, 
as if in mimicry of some sterner model, it can 
boast its moat, its turrets, and its battlements. 
The court is of the softest green turf, and the 
gardens, though strictly kept, in the formal taste 
that suits their laying out, are now a brilliant 
mass of gay flowers and sparkling fountains. The 
apartments have remained entirely unaltered as 
to form, since the very day on which they were 
built for the enjoyment of that pleasure-loving 
king, Francis t, who is supposed to have built, 
or renovated, more royal residences than any 
monarch who ever sat upon the Trench throne. 
All the curious furniture, too, is retained, and, 
what is rare in France, everything is carefully 
kept and well preserved. There is a collec- 
tion of valuable and beautiful enamels, some 
rare old armour, and antique specimens of glass. 
Amongst the latter are shown the mirror of the 
unfortunate Mary, queen of Scots; and the fa- 
vourite drinking glass of the luxurious Francis, 
made out of the famous Venetian glass, which 
was believed to possess the property of breaking 
into a thousand pieces as soon as any poisonous 
liquid was poured into it. In those days, indeed, 
no crowned head of any celebrity ever thought of 
drinking at any board but their own, without one 
of these talismans against danger; and many cu- 
rious legends are told of how the guilty person 
was stricken dumb with terror and remorse, on 
seeing the brittle glass scatter the pernicious 
liquid on the ground, at the very moment when 
its doomed possessors were on the point of raising 
the goblet to their lips. 

In modern times this castle has been the resort 
of some of the most gifted of their age. Here the 
exiled Bolingbroke, Voltaire, Rousseau, and many 
others, were wont to resort. The then lady of 
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THE CASTLE OF CHENONCEAUX. 


the castle, Madame Dupin, lived indeed entirely | 
with literary and talented people. Among the 
portraits and busts, there is a whole-length one of 
Diana of Poictiers, to whom the castle was given 
by Henry 11; and there is a charming cast of the 
sweet face of Agnes Sorel, taken from her monu- 
ment at Loches. 

When I had seen everything that was shown, 
I sat down on a shady seat alone, and indulged 
in the luxury of a reverie. It was a calm, clear, 
lovely evening, which suited the melancholy train 
of thought that must ever arise from the sight of 
places that recall so much to the mind. Busy fancy 
again lingered painfully over the bright, the 
princely, the chivalrous, the gifted, and the brave. 
now all alike motionless in the silent tomb, and 
returned to their mother earth. It was a mo- 





ment that threw the thoughts mot only from the | 


present to the past, but to the future. | 


“ Life’s vain pursuits and time’s advancing pace, 
Appeared with death-bed clearness face to face. 
Wee are but marching down a sloping hill, 
Without a moment’s time for standing still ; 
Where every step accelerates the pace, 

More and more rapid till we reach the base: 
And then no clinging to the yielding dust, - 
An ocean rolls below, and plunge we must.” 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD BREAD. 


A stort time since the columns of the “ Times” 
contained many letters from correspondents on the 





subject of bread-making, and many receipts for 
its composition. Iam glad to see that the public 
are now fully aware of the importance of pro- 
curing good bread, although all may not yet he 
agreed upon the best means of accomplishing this 
very desirable object. It occurs to me, therefore, 
that an account of my own experience, which now 
extends over upwards of twenty years, may be net 
only interesting, but useful to all who have the 
superintendence of a family, and who are studious 
to promote health, and at the same time to exer- 
cise economy. 

Two motives induced me to give up bakers 
bread, and to have the quantity required for the 
consumption of my family made at home. The 
first was the urgent representation of our medical 
attendant, that home-made bread was much more 
wholesome than that procured from the baker; 
the second, an equally forcible representation from 
an old housekeeper, that it was also much more 
economical. Her advice was seconded by an offer 
to teach my servant and myself how to make it. 
I accepted her offer, and the bread made under 
her directions was not only more agreeable to the 
taste, but at the end of three or four weeks—quite 
long enough for an experiment—I was well pleased 
to find a diminution in the amount of my weekly 
bills for bread of nearly one-third. From that 
time I continued to have my bread made at home. 
I will now enter more fully into details. _ 

And, first, as to the apparatus and materials. The 


only apparatus necessary in the first process adopt | 
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ed consisted of a flour-tub, with cover, large enough 
to hold two bushels of flour, secured by a padlock, 
and an oaken tub, to make the bread in, and which 
I never allowed to be used for other purposes. The 
tub was about two feet across, and about ten inches 
in depth. Both have been in use ever since, but 
the tub has recently undergone repairs. 

Now as to the materials. I purchase the best 
household flour, which I believe is called “ seconds,” 
the finest and whitest being only sold to pastry- 
cooks for the best pastry. By taking two bushels 
at a time, I obtained a small reduction on the 
retail price. Probably, if the flour could be pro- 
cured directly from the miller, a further reduction 
might be made, especially if a sack of flour were 
taken at atime. In this case a much larger bin 
would be required; and, if the family were not 
large, some care would be necessary to prevent the 
flour from becoming mouldy. The bin should not 
stand upon a brick or stone floor, but the air 
should be allowed to circulate under it, by raising 
it upon four loose bricks or pieces of wood ; and 
when the bin is empty, it should be dried and 
aired, by turning the opening to the fire, or, in 
summer, by placing it in the sun, before the fresh 
flour is put into it. This is especially necessary in 
damp weather and in July and August, when the 
old stock of flour in the hands of the dealers is 
getting low. During these months I have found 
bread and flour more apt to be mouldy than during 
the other part of the year. 

In the first years of my experience I used brew- 
ers’ yeast, but frequently found much difficulty in 
procuring it; and when it was to be had, it was 
often unpleasantly bitter—a defect which we could 
never overcome. Bread made from brewers’ yeast 
was also liable to be heavy as well as bitter, and 
so a whole batch was not unfrequently spoiled. 
Heavy bread may be economical, for a little goes 
a great way, but it is very far from wholesome. 
Still, as the batches of good bread preponderated 
over the bad, I went on making it at home after 
the old recipe, until, about fifteen years ago, a 
baker’s daughter taught me to make bread by 
another process, which I have adopted ever since, 
and which, with common care, is attended with 
the advantage of always producing good bread, 
neither bitter nor heavy. 

Instead of using brewers’ yeast, I now employ 
the patent yeast, technically called by the bakers 
“composition,” or, more briefly, “ comp.” In the 
country I believe the bakers make the “comp” 
themselves ; but in large towns, such as Brighton, 
the making of the “ comp” is a business of itself, 
one or two persons supplying nearly all the bakers. 
[have reason to think that the patent yeast is not 
only better for being made in large quantities, but 
it is also cheaper than it could be made at home, 
and is sure to be sweet and good. The patent 
yeast is made of malt and hops only, and is much 
thinner than brewers’ yeast. A pint, which costs 
three halfpence, is sufficient for three or four gal- 
lons of flour. For two gallons, half a pint will be 
sufficient. I send for it a quart bottle, which is 
always set aside for this purpose, and is washed 
and the cork scalded after being used. With- 
out this precaution the fresh yeast might turn 
sour. 


I will now describe the process of making bread 
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from this patent yeast. I will for the present as- 
sume that the bread is sent out to be baked, and 
that it will be put into the oven at half-past two 
in the afternoon. On the morning of the day pre- 
vious to that on which you intend to bake, send 
for the “comp ”—a pint, I will say, with which 
you will make three gallons (twenty-one pounds) 
of flour into bread. Wash and boil, but do not 
peel, three very large potatoes, or about an equal 
weight of small ones, and soon after one o'clock, 
p.M., pour off the water, and rub them through a 
cullender into a deep red pan, which will hold 
about a gallon; add from a quart to three pints 
of boiling water, and the same of cold, passing the 
water through the cullender, so that nothing will 
be left of the potatoes but the pecling; stir into 
the pan three large spoonfuls of flour, and, when 
the mixture is of a proper warmth, shake up the 
yeast in the bottle, and strain it through a hair 
sieve into the pan. Stir it up, cover the top 
with a plate, and set it near the fire, inside the 
fender. In winter it must be placed very close, 
but in hot weather it may be drawn further back. 
Without sufficient heat the mixture will not rise, 
and in this case the bread will be spoiled. 

I have used the expression, “a proper degree 
of warmth,” but to determine this is the only 
difficulty in making the bread by this process. 
If the water be too warm, the yeast will be 
scalded ; if too cold, it will be chilled. The de- 
gree of warmth must be regulated entirely by the 
temperature of the air, and the water must be 
warmer in winter than in summer. Try it with 
the finger, and if you can hold your finger in it 
without feeling the water unpleasantly warm, it 
will do. Let the jar stand by the side of the fire 
until half-past nine in the evening, when, on re- 
moving the plate, the mixture will be found to 
have risen very much, and to have formed a head 
“like a cauliflower.” It is then ready for use. 

Weigh and put into the kneading tub twenty- 
one pounds of fiour ; make a hole in the middle of 
the flour, and, after stirring up the ‘ comp,” 
pour it into the hole. Stir it with a wooden 
spoon, adding a little flour, which will fall from 
the edges, until the liquid in the centre is of the 
consistence of thin batter. After sprinkling a lit- 
tle flour over it, cover the tub with a cloth, first 
placing across it two sticks, or a piece of board, 
to prevent the cloth from touching the flour. 
Over the cloth put thick flannel, green baize, or 
drugget, and leave it near the fire, except during 
the height of summer, when warmth is not neces- 
sary. If the weather be very cold, the flour should 
be placed before the fire, so as to feel warm before 
the “ comp ” is added to it, and the tub must be 
left very near the fire. During extreme cold it 
may be as well to leave a little fire in the kitchen 
grate, instead of taking it off on going to bed. 

At half-past nine or ten the following morning, 
the dough will be found to have risen nearly to 
the top of the tub, and as soon as it begins to 
sink, it is time to make it up. Prepare a large 
jug of warm water, and one of cold. Weigh three 
ounces of salt (one for each gallon), and dissolve 
in a small quantity of hot water. It is better to 
dissolve and strain the salt a little before it is 
wanted, that it may be in readiness. Now work 
up the dough a little, and when more liquid is 
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required add the salt water, previously ascertain- 
ing that it is of a proper warmth. Knead the 
dough rather stiffly, adding what more water is 
required, and work it up thoroughly. In this 
part of the process, as in the first, the only diffi- 
culty lies in using the water of the proper tem- 
perature. In very severe weather it must be 
nearly boiling ; in summer it may be almost cold. 
When it is sufficiently kneaded, cover it as before, 
and leave it near the fire until the baker comes to 
take it to the oven. This will probably be about 
half-past twelve or one; the bread will be put into 
the oven about half-past two, and will be brought 
home in six large loaves, of excellent white bread, 
between five and six. 

If economy be studied, the bread should not be 
cut until it is twenty-four hours old; and as the 
process of making also occupies twenty-four hours, 
the careful housekeeper will make her calculations 
accordingly, taking care always to keep a supply of 
good bread in proper order for eating. Bread made 
by the above process will keep a week, or even a 
fortnight, without becoming either mouldy or sour. 
I usually bake about four times in three weeks. 
If the bread should be considered too dry, a loaf 
may be wetted and re-baked in the oven by the 
side of the fire. This double-baked bread is won- 
derfully improved in quality by the process. If 
the fire be good an hour and a half will be long 
enough to re-bake it. It must, however, be turned 
about, or one side may be burned before the other 
is baked. The bread is-best kept on a hanging 
shelf, or in earthen pans with covers. 

Brown bread is more wholesome than white, 
and it is much to be regretted that it is not more 
generally used. To those who are accustomed to 
it the flavour is more agreeable than the white, 
which by comparison appears tasteless. If possi- 
ble, the corn should be used just as it is brought 
from the mill, and without separating the bran 
and pollard, or at any rate, with ouly “ the sharps” 
(the coarser particles of bran) extracted. Unless, 
however, the miller can be trusted to send the 
best “ meal,” it will be preferable to mix a certain 
portion of “ pollard’ * with the white flour for the 
brown bread, I have been in the habit of using 
this mixture for many years, and find it is gene- 
rally approved. 

Brown bread requires rather more yeast, but 
less liquid than white bread; in other respects, 
the process of making it is the same. The pro- 
portions I use are four pounds of flour and one 
gallon (strike measure) of pollard, well mixed to- 
gether with the hand before the “ comp” is added. 
It will require nearly one ounce of salt. The 


pint of patent yeast before mentioned will make | 


sufficient “comp ” for twenty-one pounds of flour 
for the white bread, as well as the above men- 
tioned quantity of brown. The latter will make 
three good sized loaves, which must be baked a 
little more than the white. 

The reader is, of course, aware, that by the ad- 
dition of water the dough is rendered considerably 
heavier; and as the whole of the water does not 
evaporate, the bread will weigh more than the 





* Pollard may be purchased of the corn-chandler, and is 
pm 2d. a gallon, It is preferable to bran, being finer and 
cleaner. 


flour. Twenty-one pounds of flour will make from 
twenty-eight pounds and a half to thirty-one 
pounds of good bread—the difference being occa- 
sioned by a variation in the quality of the flour, 
or of the heat of the oven. When the oven is 
slack, the bread loses more than when it is quick. 
The baker should be charged to soak the bread 
well. It should be weighed when it is cold, to 
ascertain whether the proper quantity has been 
brought home; and it is better to inform the 
baker, when you first deal with him, that you are 
in the habit of weighing your bread. With this 
precaution, I think it will be found as economical to 
send your bread to be baked by a baker whom you 
can trust—and that there are such, I can testify, 
and feel much pleasure in so doing, having baked 
with the same person for nearly sixteen years— 
as to bake at home. An iron oven by the side 
of the grate does not bake bread well, and is only 
available for small quantities. Unless the servant 
is extremely careful, which she ean scarcely be 
expected to be where there is a great deal to be 
done, and but few hands to do it, one part of the 
loaf will be burnt, while the rest may be under- 
baked. Extra fuel will also be required. Where 
the oven is detached from the fire, and requires to 
be heated purposely, the cost of the fuel for each 
baking will be about fourpence, which is exactly 
the sum I should pay to the baker for baking five 
white loaves and three brown—the produce of: 
twenty-one pounds of flour. 

Family oyens for baking bread have been re- 
cently advertised ; but of these I have had no expe- 
rience. It appears to me that the greatest ad- 
vantage to be derived from the use of these ovens 
is the certainty that you have the whole produce 
of your baking. Against this, you have to ba- 
lance the time of your servant in attending to it, 
the chances of accidents arising from her careless- 
ness, and the actual outlay for the cost of the 
oven. If, however, the flour be purchased from 
the miller or corn-chandler, I should say, by all 
means bake at home ; for it would not answer an 
honest baker’s purpose to fetch the dough, per- 
haps from a distance, bake it, and carry home the 
bread, for the price of one halfpenny a loaf.* 





“TIS FIFTY YEARS AGO.” 





Tux social life of Edinburgh, at the beginning of 
' the present century, curiously reflected the great 
| political struggle that was about to inaugurate 


| our age of national progress. The men of the 
future and the men of the past met side by side ; 
and the festive gatherings of those days, when wit 
| was even more abundant than wine, are not likely 

to be soon forgotten. The “ reviewers,” from the 

powerful impulse imparted to the country by their 

zeal and ability, would alone have made this era 
| of their city memorable ; but coincident with their 
| efforts was that of Scott, Campbell, and others. 
| Its great charm was the manner in which litera- 
‘ture and society embellished each other without 
‘either rivalry or pedantry. Then, too, the ex- 
| clusion of the British from the continent made the 





* When bread is baked in tins, it is customary to charge 9 
| penny for each tin. 
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place a favourite resort of strangers ; and the war 
maintained a constant excitement of military pre- 
paration and military idleness; so that nothing 
seemed wanting to the brilliant effect. Many a 
quaint or genial picture dates from this period, the 
mingling lights and shadows of which strangely 
illustrate the change that was working abroad. 
The late Lord Cockburn, who himself occupied a 
conspicuous position, has sketched the characters 
of some of his most remarkable contemporaries 
with a free and masterly hand; his style—collo- 
quial, humorous, and instinct with the feelings of | 
the writer—is the best setting they could well 
have had. These “ Memorials,’’* written between 
the years 182] and 1830, have been recently pub- 
lished by his executors ; and from this interesting 
museum of bygone celebrities we propose selecting 
and grouping together a few of the oddities of the 
society of “ Auld Reekie” half a century ago. 

To begin, then, with school reminiscences. In 
October, 1787, when just eight years old, Henry 
Cockburn was sent to the High School of Edin- | 
burgh. The gentleman to whose discipline he 
was first surrendered was a good man, an intense 
student, but a bad schoolmaster. He had no sym- 
pathy with his pupils, and, since he could not 
allure them, resorted to constant and indiscrimi- 
nate harshness. Poor Henry! “ Out of the whole 
four years of my attendance,” confesses our chro- 
nicler, ‘‘ there were probably not ten days in which 
I was not flogged, at least once. I was driven 
stupid. Oh! the bodily and mental weariness of | 
sitting six hours a day, staring idly at a page, 





without motion and without thought, and trem- 
bling at the gradual approach of the merciless | 
giant. I never got a single prize, and once sat 
boobie at the annual public examination.” 

Very different was the rector, Dr. Alexander | 
Adam, the author of the work on Roman Auntiqui- | 
ties, to whose class he next passed. Never was a | 
man more fortunate in the choice of a vocation ; | 
and the ruling passion, so successfully developed | 
in his life, showed itself strong even in death. It | 
was in his bed-chamber, and in the forenoon, that | 
he died; but finding that he could not see—for 
the darkness of the grave was upon him—he whis- | 
pered, “It is getting dark, boys; we must put 
off the rest till to-morrow,” and then himself soon | 
afterwards went to appear before the Great Mas- 
ter. His private industry was appalling. If one 
moment late at school, he would hurry in, and 
explain that he had been detained “ verifying a 
quotation ; and many a one did he verify at four 
in the morning. 

At the beginning of one of his autumn vaca- | 
tions he took a house in the country, and sent his 
family there, intending to follow them and enjoy 
a little rustic leisure; but having got upon the 
scent of some curious passage, he remained with 
his books in town, absorbed till the holidays were 
over, And this was thoroughly characteristic of 
him. 

Of Cockburn’s schoolfellows, two only attained 
to any great eminence afterwards. These were 
Francis Horner and Henry Brougham. The lat- 
ter made his first public explosion while in one of 





* Memorials of his Time, by Henry Cockburn, Adam and 


Charles Black, 





the assistant masters’ classes. “ He dared,” says 
Cockburn, “ to differ from Fraser, a hot, but good- 
natured old fellow, on some small bit of latinity. 
The master, like other men in power, maintained 
his own infallibility, punished the rebel, and flat- 
tered himself that the affair was over. But 
Brougham re-appeared next day, loaded with 
books, returned to the charge before the whole 
class, and compelled honest Luke to acknowledge 
that he had been wrong. This made Brougham 
famous throughout the whole school. I remem- 
ber, as well as if it had been yesterday, having 
had him pointed out to me as ‘ the fellow who had 
beat the master.’ It was then that I first saw 
him.” 

From school to college was the natural course 
of things. Andrew Dalzel, the author of several 
academical books, was the Greek professor, and 
he inspired his youthful auditors with “a vague 
but sincere ambition of literature, and with deli- 
cious dreams of virtue and poetry.” Finlayson— 
“a grim, firm-set, dark, clerical man, stiff and pre- 
cise in his movements, and with a distressing pair 
of black, piercing, Jesuitical eyes’ —lectured the 
logic class, and delighted them with thoughts that 
for the first time suggested the capabilities of 
mind. But the moral philosophy of Dugald Stew- 
art was the crowning step. This greatest of di- 
dactic orators was about the middle size, weakly 
limbed, and with an appearance of feebleness which 
gave an air of delicacy to his gait and structure. 
His forehead was large and bald, his eyebrows 
bushy, his eyes grey and intelligent, and capable 
of conveying any emotion, from indignation to 
pity, from serene sense to hearty humour. He 
lectured, standing, from notes, which, with their 
successive additions, were probably at last nearly 
as full as his spoken words. The effect on Cock- 
burn was immense. “'To me his lectures were 
like the openings of the heavens. I felt that I 
had a soul. His noble views, unfolded in glorious 
sentences, elevated me into a higher world. I was 
as much excited and charmed as any man of cul- 
tivated taste would be, who, after being ignorant 


| of their existence, was admitted to all the glories 


of Milton and Cicero and Shakespeare. 
changed my whole nature.” 

When young Cockburn came out into the world, 
freed from all scholastic restraints, and at least 
prepared to enjoy its gaieties, he found the change 


They 


| from ancient to modern manners in visible and 


rapid progress. The picturesque peculiarities of the 
Scottish character could not. survive enlarged in- 
tercourse with England and the world; and from 
the many gross distigurements of the times, it was 
well indeed that other influences had come into 
operation. 

Society was infected by the coarsest vices. 
Swearing and drunkenness were almost universal 
among the upper classes. ‘“ Nothing was more 
common than for gentlemen, who had dined with 
ladies and meant to rejom them, to get drunk. 
To get drunk in a tavern seemed to be considered 
as a natural, if not an intended, consequence of 
going to one. Swearing was thought the right, 
and the mark, of a gentleman ; and, tried by this 
test, nobody who had not seen them could now be 
made to believe how many gentlemen there were.” 
The fashionable dinner-hour was about three 
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o'clock; but gradually it was delayed by half 
hours, in spite of conservative protestations, till 
the most reckless innovator had no cause to com- 
plain, and suppers—those classical meals at which 
the wits delighted to assemble—became an incon- 
venient luxury. ‘“ The procession from the draw- 
ing-room to the dining-room was formerly arranged 
on a different principle from what it is now. There 
was no such alarming proceeding as that of each 
gentleman approaching a lady, and the two hook- 
ing together. All the ladies first went off by 
themselves, in a regular row, according to the 
ordinary rules of precedence. Then the gentle- 
men moved off in a single file ; so that when they 
reached the dining-room, the ladies were all there, 
lingering about the backs of the chairs, till they 
could see what their fate was to be. Then began 
the selection of partners, the leaders of the male 
line having the advantage of priority; and of course 
the magnates had an affinity for each other.” The 
healths and toasts were an especial torment. Dur- 
ing dinner every glass required to be dedicated 
to some one; and afterwards there came “ rounds”’ 
of sentiments and the like, in which nobody was 
spared ; for ladies and gentlemen alike had to take 
their turn to propose. There was many a strug- 
gle and blush ; and not a few of the wise sayings, 
timorously uttered, resembled that so carefully 
elaborated by the poor dominie at Arndilly, who 
was called upon before a large party, and, having 
nothing to guide him in an exercise to which he 
was new, after much writhing and groaning came 
out with—‘“ The reflection of the moon on the 
cawm bosom of the lake.” 


Such were some of the prevailing habits of 
Edinburgh society when Henry Cockburn entered 


on his successful career. Materials for observation 
were abundant about him, and he used his oppor- 
tunities well. There were the men of the retiring 
generation. A frequent visitor at his father’s 
house was Principal Robertson, the historian. 
“The Doctor used to assist us in devising schemes 
to prevent the escape of our rabbits ; and some- 
times—but this was rarely, and with strict in- 
junctions to us to observe that moderation which 
Mrs. Robertson could never make himself prac- 
tise—he permitted us to have a pull at his favour- 
ite cherry-tree. He was a pleasant-looking old 
man, with an eye of great vivacity and intelli- 
gence, a large projecting chin, a small hearing- 
trumpet fastened by a black ribbon to a button- 
hole of his coat, and a rather large wig, powdered 
and curled.” 

Their neighbour on the east, was old Adam 
Ferguson, the historian of Rome, and the prede- 
cessor of Dugald Stewart in the “ moral” chair. 
He was a spectacle worth beholding. In conse- 
quence of a severe paralytic attack, he required 
considerable artificial heat. ‘“ His raiment, there- 
fore, consisted of half boots lined with fur, cloth 
breeches, a long cloth waistcoat with capacious 
pockets, a single-breasted coat, a cloth great-coat 
also lined with fur, and a felt hat commonly tied 
by a ribbon below the chin. His boots were 
black; but with this exception, the whole cover- 
ings, including the hat, were of a Quaker grey 
colour, or of a whitish brown, and he generally 
wore the furred great-coat even within doors. 
When he walked forth, he used a tall staff, which 





he commonly held at arm’s length out towards the 
right side ; and his two coats, each buttoned by 
only the upper button, flowed open below, and ex- 
posed the whole of his curious and venerable 
figure. His gait and air were noble ; his gesture 
slow ; his look full of dignity and composed fire. 
He looked like a philosopher from Lapland.” His 
temperature at home was regulated by Fahren- 
heit ; and often when sitting quite comfortably, 
he would start up and put his wife and daughters 
into commotion because his eye had fallen on the 
instrument, and discovered that he was a degree 
too hot or too cold ! 

John Robison (sic), Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, was another who, although from different 
motives, humoured his own taste in the matter of 
dress. “A pig-tail so long and so thin that it 
curled far down his back, and a pair of huge blue 
worsted hose without soles, and covering the 
limbs from the heel to the top of the thigh, in 
which he both walked and lectured, seemed rather 
to improve his wise elephantine head and majestic 
person.”” Almost as remarkable was the figure 
of Dr. Thomas Macknight, known as “the Har- 
monist of the Four Gospels.” “I think I see his 
large, square, bony visage, his enormous white 
wig, girdled by many tiers of curls, his old snufly 
black clothes, his broad flat feet, and his thread- 
bare blue great-coat. His studies being very 
nocturnal, his morning walk began about two in 
the afternoon, and he rarely walked without read- 
ing. His elbows were stuck, immovably, to his 
haunches, on which they rested as on brackets, 
and enabled his arms to form a desk for his book. 
In this attitude he shuffled forward at the rate of 
half an inch each step; moving his rigid angular 
bulk straight forward, without giving place to 
any person or thing, or being aware indeed that 
there was anything in the world except himself 
and his. volume.” 

Nor were the ladies wanting in character. Lord 
Cockburn waxes warm in his encomiums ; they 
were “strong-headed, warm-hearted ;”’ in very 
truth, “ a singular race ;” but whether, therefore, 
representative women, adorning their sex, is 2 
matter, we fear, of very little doubt. Passing 
over some whose counterparts can be found with 
more or less difficulty in modern society, we select 
two originals as specimens of the genus. And 
first, Sophia—or, as she was always called, Suphy 
—Johnston, of the Hilton family. “ Her father, 
from some whim, resolved to see how it would 
turn out, and gave her no education whatever. 
Possessed of great natural vigour of mind, she 
passed her youth in utter rusticity ; in the course 
of which, however, she made herself a good car- 
penter and a good smith—arts which she practised 
occasionally, even to the shoeing of a horse, I be- 
lieve, till after the middle of her life. It was not 
till after she became a woman that she taught 
herself to read and write; and then she read in- 
cessantly. Her dress was always the same—2 
man’s hat when out of doors, and generally when 
within them, a cloth covering exactly like a man's 
great-coat, buttoned closely from the chin to the 
ground, worsted stockings, strong shoes with 
large brass clasps. And in this raiment she sat 
in any drawing-room, and at any table, amidst all 
the fashion and aristocracy of the land, respected 
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and liked. For her dispositions were excellent ; 
her talk intelligent and racy, rich both in old 
anecdote and in shrewd modern observation, and 
spiced with a good deal of plain sarcasm ; her un- 
derstanding powerful ; all her opinions free, and 
very freely expressed; and neither loneliness, nor 
very slender means, ever brought sourness or 
melancholy to her face or heart. Sitting, with 
her back to the light, in the usual arm-chair by 
the side of the fire, in the Niddrie drawing-room, 
with her great-coat and her hat, her dark wrink- 
led face, and firmly-pursed mouth, the two feet 
set flat on the floor, and close together, so that 
the public had a full view of the substantial shoes, 
the book held by the two hands very near the 
eyes, if the quick ear overheard any presumptuous 
folly, be it from solemn gentleman or fine lady, 
down went the volume, up the spectacles—‘ That’s 
surely great nonsense, sir,’ though she had never 
seen him before; then, a little quart and tierce 
would begin, and the wight must have been very 
lucky if it did not end by his being smote.” 

Miss Menie Trotter was of the agrestic order. 
Her pleasures lay in the fields and long country 
walks—ten miles at a stretch—and her attire ac- 
corded; but, says Lord Cockburn, “ her under- 
standing was fully as masculine.” She generally 
sacrificed an ox to hospitality every autumn, 
which, according to a system of her own, she ate 
regularly from nose to tail. ‘I remember her 
uweing her neighbour, Sir Thomas Lauder, not 
long before her death, to dine with her—‘ For 
eh! Sir Thammas! we're terrible near the tail 
noo.’ ” 

In December, 1800, Lord Cockburn entered 
the Faculty of Advocates, and began to pace the 
“Outer House.” He became an interested ob- 
server of public events and public men, and has 
faithfully recorded the impression wrought on his 
mind by the rampant politics of the times, and 
the defective working of the few existing political 
institutions. We have to do with individuals 
only. At this period the Court of Session num- 
bered fifteen judges. Monboddo, Swinton, and 
Braxfield, all men of mark, had just passed from 
the scene. The last was a giant of the bench ; 
his very name, long after he was gone, made peo- 
ple start. Strong built and dark, with rough eye- 
brows, powerful eyes, threatening lips, and a low, 
growling voice, he was like a formidable black- 
smith ; and his appearance was an index to his 
character. He was the Jeffreys of Scotland in 
the political trials of 1793 and 1794. “ Let them 
bring me prisoners, oh, I'll find them law,’ used 
to be openly stated as his suggestion when an in- 
tended prosecution was marred by anticipated dif- 
ficulties. His successor, Lord Eskgrove, was a 
somewhat Iudicrous personage of his day. His 
tediousness in charging juries was remarkable. 
“Often have I gone back to the court at night, 
and found him, whom I had left mumbling hours 
before, still going on, with the smoky, unsnuffed 
tallow candles, in greasy tin candlesticks, and 
the poor despairing jurymen—most of the audi- 
ence having retired or being asleep ; the wagging 
of his lordship’s nose and chin being the chief 
signs that he was still char-ging.” His logic 
was, too, of a most original kind; thus, a very 
common arrangement of it was this :—* And so 





gentlemen, having shown you that the panel's 
argument is utterly impossible, I shall now pro- 
— for to show you that it is extremely impro- 
able.” 

Lord Brougham was his great dislike ; his 
energy and eloquence were insufferable. One court 
day it seemed as it he was to be favoured by his 
absence, and the poor judge was delighting him- 
self with the prospect of being allowed to deal 
with things as he chose ; when lo! his enemy ap- 
peared—tall, cool, and resolute. “I declare,” ex- 
claimed Eskgrove, “that man Broom, or Broug- 
ham is the torment of my life!” His revenge 
consisted, as usually, in sneering at Brougham’s 
eloquence, and calling it or him the Harangue. 
“Well, gentle-men, what did the Harangue say 
next P Why, it said this (misstating it); but 
here, gentle-men, the Harangue was not plainly 
wrong, and not intelligible” 

Some others enumerated by Lord Cockburn 
were no credit to the bench, to the government 
who sent them there, or to the country who tole- 
rated them. No force of intellect, no eccentricity 
of character, no so-called geniality of soul can ex- 
cuse their vagaries ; and it is to be regretted that 
Lord Cockburn, while he condemns, still treats 
their social vices with so tender a hand. 

So much for Lord Cockburn’s Memorials of his 
Times. It was John Wesley, we believe, who re- 
marked that he would never believe anything to 
the prejudice of the absent until they had had an 
opportunity of explaining their conduct. It is 
possible, therefore, that on this avdi alteram 
partem principle something might be advanced 
in favour even of those of whom he has presented 
the most unfavourable sketches ; still, when every 
allowance has been made, it cannot be doubted 
that the Scottish society of the period was marked 
by many great and grievous defects. To us, who 
remember Cockburn in his palmy days as perhaps 
the most popular barrister in Scotland, it is a 
striking intimation of the flight of time, that he, 
too, should have become a thing of the past. 
Along with Jeffrey, Moncrieff, Robertson, Scott, 
and other men of eminence, who gave a prestige 
to the Outex House, as the Westminster Hall of 
Scotland is termed, he has disappeared from the 
stage of life. Such is human life— 

“ A thing of glass, 
Cracked, shivered, vanished, scarcely gazed on, 
Ere a silent change dissolves the glittering mass.” 


THE BATHS OF THE BLACK FOREST. 


Ir was the early dawn of Midsummer-day in 
1854, and we were about to realize for the first 
time those impressions of wild and sombre beauty, 
with which the Black Forest had for many a year 


been pictured to our thoughts. Late on the pre- 
ceding night had we arrived at Wildbad, a village 
resting in the lap of one of those long winding 
valleys by which the dark ridges of the Schwarz- 
wald are intersected. We longed for a view of 
the old-world scenes around us; so that the ear- 
liest dawn of day found us standing at an open 
window in the Bellevue Hotel, glancing out upon 
the grey and peaceful landscape. 

The village, with its high-roofed houses, dark, 
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wood-panelled dwellings, and narrow lanes, lies on | 
our left in slumbering stillness. It is hemmed in | 
on the south side by a group of handsome hotels | 
and other large buildings, which have recently | 
sprung up at the command of rank and wealth, 
drawn to this secluded spot by the fame of its 
healing springs. In the midst of this fashion- 
able quarter is a large edifice of older date, and 
quainter architecture than the rest. It is the 
“ Katherine Stifithause,” built by royal bounty for 
the benefit of poor and infirm patients, who are 
lodged there during the time of their cure. So 
happily is it situated, too, that its inmates can from 
their open windows enjoy every breeze wafted 
from off the river, and see every new arrival at 
the hotels in Wildbad. 

Just beneath our windows rush the waters of 
the Enz, in their rapid course towards the Rhine. 
On either side of its banks rise up lofty hills, 
whose base is fringed with meadows and gardens, 
while the upper part is clothed to the summit 
with pine trees, scantily intermingled with beeches 
and oaks. The hue of the forest grows darker 
and darker as it ascends nearer and nearer to the 
crown of the hills. All around rise up these 
mountain barriers, which seem to hem in the val- 
ley on every side; but there is nothing stern or 
sombre in their aspect. The scene is one of swect 
yet solemn stillness. No movement is apparent, 
save that of the light morning mist floating in 
soft folds across the forest, and gradually losing 
itself among the dark masses of mountain foliage. 
Some rays of the sun now rest upon the pointed 
tower of the old church, whose many-coloured 
tiles glitter in its beams. Before long, a few 
aged men, wrapped up in dark blue cloaks, are 
seen walking slowly toward the Katherine Stiff- 
thause. They are returning from their morning 
draught of warm spring water. Soon after, pea- 
sants begin to pass along the river side to their 
daily work;—some with long, awkward-looking 
scythes—some with wooden baskets fastened on 
their backs. They are coarsely but cleanly clad— 
the women, with bare heads and nicely-braided 
hair. They look honest and kindly. 

It is now past five o'clock. Two or three gen- 
tlemen issue out of the Bellevue Hotel and hasten 
across the wooden bridge towards the Bath-house. 
A light wheel-chair follows in the same track. 
The back entrance to the Bear Hotel now opens, 
and there, upon a narrow terrace overhanging the 
river, appear waiters and boots, all diligently 
brushing and beating divers articles of male at- 
tire. Never did I witness such vehement efforts 
at cleanliness as are made by these German 
attendants. 

The church clock strikes six. Twice does this 
note of time stir the morning air; and scarcely 
las it ceased when the sweeter sounds of a morn- 
ing hymn are heard upon the Kenig Platz close 
by. It is pleasant to be thus reminded daily that 
the freshness of our morning hours ought to be 
dedicated to Him whose glance kindles into life 
and beauty the darkened face of Nature. 

The sacred strain ceases, and a pause ensues. 
Then begins a livelier strain, announcing that the 
world of Wildbad is awake, and that the great 





business of the “cure” is about to begin. We 


prepare to join the health-seeking crowd, and | 


quickly find ourselves on the broad sunny terrace, 
which lies between the Bellevue and the river 
Enz. Our attention is attracted to a long, open 
waggon, laden with huge barrels. It is sur- 
rounded with people, all of whom seem interested 
in its freight. There stands our landlord, Herr 
Thoma, looking pleased and busy. By his side is a 


tall German prince, with ear-ring’s in his ears, and 


pipe in his mouth, talking and laughing as unaf- 
fectedly as if the merest plebeian blood flowed in 
his veins. The cook is there too, a dapper French- 
man, clad in white from head to foot, whose opi- 
nion is evidently regarded with peculiar defer- 
ence; others of less note are gathered around, 
and we inquire of them what it is all about. “It 
is,” they tell us, “ the fish cart which has arrived 
from Carlsruhe (about thirty miles off), and the 
landlord is laying in fish for his guests.” By a 
curious process the fish are drawn out of the bar- 
rels, weighed, and then placed in a tank, where 
they ave preserved fresh for several days. 

We pause a moment on the wooden bridge, 
and gaze upon the impetuous Enz, which rushes 
and leaps down its rocky bed as if impatient to 
speed its way to the ocean. Weenter the village, 
and see before us the Badgebaude (bath-house), 
an imposing-looking edifice of dark red sandstone,* 
and built in the Moorish style of architecture, with 
rich carvings around the Saracenic doors and win- 
dows. A moment more and we are in the Kenig 
Platz, a small open square, in the centre of which 
are playing the village band, composed of several 
wind instruments, while a crowd of people lounge 
up and down on a broad terrace walk, partly co- 
vered by the piazza of the Bath Hotel, or rest upon 
the seats placed there for their accommodation. 
One side of the square is formed by the bath build- 
ings, beneath whose windows issue the drinking 
spring's, which are ever flowing forth in their mild 
clear purity, free alike to all who choose to par- 
take of them. Two or three neat-looking girls 
are there, however, ready to present the water to 
any one who may desire it, and they consider 
themselves amply repaid for their trouble by a few 
kreutzers at the end of the season. The prome- 
nade is thronged with people; a motley crowd is 
there. It is a German crowd, consisting of all 
classes, from the peasant to the prince. All alike 
come for the professed purpose of “ making their 
cure.” There are two or three clegantly-dressed 
women—the rest are in dishabille ; slippers and 
dressing-gowns may be observed here and there; 
and even at this early hour many a cigar gives out 
its ungrateful perfume to the morning air, Some 
invalids are rolling about in wheel-chairs ; others 
are on crutches; but an air of cheerfulness per- 
vades the throng, so that if it were not for these 
outward symptoms of disease, one might forget 
that suffering is the rule, not the exception 
here. 

We must, like the rest, “ make our cure,” and 
so we approach the water-damsels, and ask for a 
glass of the spa. It is quickly handed to us, and, 
on sipping it, we find that, despite its lukewarm- 
ness and tastelessness, the elear limpid water has 





* The variegated sandstone of the Black Forest coutains a 
large proportion of silica, and also some oxide of iron, which 
gives to it 2 porphyry-like appearance. It is of this stone that 
the cathedrai of Strasburg is built. 
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a degree of life in it, which gives refreshment in- 
stead of nausea. Many poor people are drawing 
the water in tin cups, which they carry with them, 
or place in a recess appropriated to that purpose. 
We walk awhile beneath the piazza, inhaling 
smoke, and drinking in sounds of guttural German, 
mingled with the tones of an Italian air. Ach, 
ich, and auch are strangely blended with crotchets 
and semiquavers. Never, surely, did Rossini 
dream of such an accompaniment ! 

We now bethink ourselves of taking a bath, 
and, entering the Badgebiinde, inquire of a respect- 
able-looking old man, who has been pointed out 
to us as the hadmetster, whether we can have one. 
He smiles at our simplicity in supposing that 
baths, which are under royal guardianship, can be 
so easily obtained, and directs us to the bad cas- 
sier and bad inspektor, who is to be found in an- 
other wing of the building. We ascend a flight 
of stone stairs, and rap at a closed door. “ He- 
vein!” is heard from within. We enter, and find 
a venerable-looking gentleman seated at a long 
table, covered with papers and with folio volumes 
of account-books, while a heap of silver coin lies 
before him. In his mouth is the indispensable 
pipe, and at his side the equally necessary spitting- 
box. Two or three people are seated near the 
table, waiting for tickets. We seat ourselves down 
too, and patiently await our time. It comes at 
last. We ask for bath-tickets. We must tell pre- 
cisely how many we wish for, and at what hour of 
the day we desire to take it. As for going in at 
any indefinite time, according to our “ own sweet 
will,” that is out of the question. Each bath and 
each hour is engaged beforehand. Surely never 
was a public functionary more impressed with the 
importance of his office, or more resolved to fulfil 
its duties with rigorous impartiality than Herr 
Pfleiderer, the treasurer and inspector of the Royal 
Baths at Wildbad ! 

After sundry questions and answers, we depart 
triumphantly with our packet of tickets, signed by 
the beth physician, strangely enough certifying 
that we are fit subjects for the use of the baths, 
although he knew no more about us than of the 
grand lama of Tibet. 

On returning to the bath-house, we are ushered 
through a long corridor into a side passage, shut 
in by a door, above which was printed “ Frauen 
Bad.” This passage is a narrow one, fenced in on 
both sides by green stuff hangings, some of which 
are closed—others stand invitingly open. Into 
one of the latter the bathwoman invited us to 
enter. Alas! for all the ideas of privacy and 
comfort which we are wont to associate with the 
idea of a dressing-room! Here we are in a closet, 
six feet by five, whose only furniture is a stool, a 
small looking-glass hung against the wooden par- 
tition, and—a spitting-box ! our only division from 
the common passage being a stuff curtain, which, 
waving in every breeze, is but slightly available 
for privacy until it has been carefully closed by the 
use of sundry pins. By way of compensation for 
these primitive arrangements, we may, if we please, 
gaze up at a lofty ceiling, painted in arabesques, 
whose glowing colours might suitably adorn the 
bathing apartment ofa sultana. We hear voices and 
steps just outside, but snug ourselves in the se- 
curity of our retreat, when the illusion is dispelled | 


by a sudden tug at our curtain, and the intrusion 
of a female head, with the kindly inquiry whether 
we want anything. The negative reply is given, 
perhaps in too impatient a tone; for we cannot 
expect foreigners to enter into the habits and feel- 
ings of Englishwomen, and we request not to be 
interrupted again. We step into the bath, which 
is about the same size as our dressing-closet, and 
find it to be luxurious indeed—not from any adven- 
titious cause, but from the limpid purity of the 
water; aud while reposing on the soft sparkling 
sand, and watching the clear warm spring bub- 
bling up from the rock beneath, one ean scarcely 
help envying the people, who, about five hundred 
years ago, used to pass several hours of each day 
immersed in this delicious water, not even 
emerging from it during the time of worship, 
but listening in their bath to the voice of the 
preacher,* who was concealed by a screen from his 
watery congregation. 

Every enjoyment, however, must have its draw- 
back, and on the present occasion ours was marred 
by the incessant talking of the German ladies in 
the common bath, from which we were separated 
only by a partition, eight or nine feet high, while 
their complex tones of soft, shrill, loud, and hoarse, 
mingled themselves most inharmoniously in the 
glass dome over our head. Repose of mind was 
out of the question ; so that when our half-hour’s 
bath was ended, we were by no means reluctant to 
escape into the fresh morning air, where no sounds 
greeted us save the murmuring of the water and 
the rustling of the early breeze. Nor were we 
sorry, after so long a morning, to find ourselves 
seated in our pleasant apartments at the Bellevue, 
enjoying an English breakfast in the heart of the 
Black Forest. 





THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE; 


OR, WOW TO TURN EVERXTHING TO GOLD. 


Tract me, my God and King! 
Tn all things thee to see, 

And what I do in anything, 
Yo do it as for thee. 


A man that looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye: 

Or, if he pleaseth, through it pass, 
And then the heaven espy. 


All may of thee partake, 
Nothing can be so mean, 

Which with this tincture, Yor thy sake, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 


A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine ; 

Who sweeps a room as for thy cause, 
Makes that and the action fine. 


This is the famous stone 
That turneth all to gold : 

For that which God doth touch and own, 
Cannot for less be told.—Zerbert. 








* When, at the time of the erection of the present Bath- 
house, the foundations of the former one were dug up, some 
relics of the ancient Bath-pulpit were brought to light. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





Varieties. 


--@-— 


Visir rrom A Leoparp.—One night I was suddenly 
awoke by a furious barking of our dogs, accompanied by 
cries of distress. Suspecting that some beast of prey had 
seized upon one of them, I leaped undressed out of my 
bed, and, gun in hand, hmried to the spot whence the 
cvies proceeded. The night was pitchy dark, however, 
and I could distinguish nothing ; yet, in the hope of fright- 
ening the intruder away, I shouted at the top of my voice. 
In a few moments the torch was lighted, and we then dis- 
cerned the tracks of a leopard, and also large patches of 
blood. On counting the dogs, I found that “Summer,” 
the best and fleetest of our kennel, was missing. As it was 
in vain that I called and searched for him, I concluded 
that the tiger had carried him away ; and, as nothing fur- 
ther could be done that night, I again retired to rest; but 
the fate of the poor animal continued to haunt me, and 
drove sleep away. I had seated myself on the front chest 
of the waggon, when suddenly the melancholy cries were 
repeated, and, on reaching the spot, I discovered “Sum- 
mer” stretched at full length in the middle of a bush. 
Though the poor creature had several deep wounds about 
his throat and chest, he at once recognised me, and, wag- 
ging his tail, looked wistfully in my face. The sight sick- 
ened me as I carried him to the house, where in time, how- 
ever, he recovered. ‘The very next day “Summer” was 
revenged in a very unexpected manner. Some of the ser- 
vants had gone into the bed of the river to chace away a 
jackal, when they suddenly encountered a leopard in the 
act of springing at our goats, which were grazing, uncon- 
scious of danger, on the river’s banks. On finding himself 
discovered, he immediately took refuge in a tree, where he 
was at once attacked by the men. It was, however, not 
until he had received upwards of sixteen wounds—some of 
which were inflicted by poisoned arrows—that life became 
extinct. I arrived at the scene of conflict only to see him 
die. During the whole affair the men had stationed them- 
selves at the foot of the tree—to the branches of which the 
leopard was pertinaciously clinging, and, having expended 
all their ammunition, one of them proposed—and the sug- 
gestion was taken into serious consideration—that they 
should pull him down by the tail! ‘The poorer of the Da- 
maras, when hard pressed for food, eat the flesh of the 
leopard, the hyena, and many other beasts of prey.— 
—Anderson’s Travels. 


An AupiIne Sirp.—When we were crossing a narrow 
ridge of ice between the crevasses, one of our party, who 
happened to be second in the line, suddenly disappeared 
in the crevass to our right. As Hudson was first, he had 
for the moment more than his proper share of the weight 
to support; but quickly recovering himself, he quickly 
disengaged his head and shoulders from the strap to which 
the rope was attached, and gazed down into the azure 
vault. The third in our line instantly drew the rope tight, 
and dropped with oneknee on the snow. ‘The jerk dragged 
his hand eight or ten inches through the soft surface, but 
receiving without delay the ready support of those behind, 
and finding that Hudson relieved him of half the tension, 
he easily kept his position, In the meantime we were in 
some anxiety; for although we felt his weight, we knew 
not whether some injury might not have been sustained 
in the fall. For a second or two we listened breathlessly 
to the sounds of the falling axe as it rebounded from side 
to side. But there was no cause for anxiety. The rope 
was tough, and those above knew that they could extricate 
a single individual, Our friend, perfectly calm and col- 
lected, desired us to lower him a couple of feet, that he 
might obtain standing-room on a ledge of ice. While we 
were on the point of complying with his request, he changed 
his tactics, and told us to raise him about a yard; this 
accomplished, he was enabled to rest his feet on a project- 
ing block of ice, and lean his back against the opposite 
side. A hatchet was then handed to him, in lieu of that 
which he lest in the fall, and, putting his feet into the 
steps which he cut, he was enabled, with the help of our 
trusty rope, to regain the surface in safety.—Ascent of 
Mont Blane without Guides. 

Lorp PuunKer’s CHARACTER OF WILLIAM IIIL— 
Perhaps, my Lords, there is not to be found in the annals 


of history a character more truly great than that of Wil- 
liam 111. Perhaps no person has ever appeared on the 
theatre of the world who has conferred more essential or 
more lasting benefits on mankind; on these countries, 
certainly none. When I look at the abstract merits of 
his character, I contemplate him with admiration and 
reverence. Lord of a petty principality—destitute of all 
resources but those with which nature had endowed him 
—regarded with jealousy and envy by those whose battles 
he fought; thwarted in all his counsels; embarrassed in 
all his movements; deserted in his most critical enter. 
prises—he continued to mould all these discordant mate. 
«rials, to govern all these warring interests, and merely by 
the force of his genius, the ascendancy of his integrity, 
and the immovable firmness and constancy of his nature, 
to combine them into an indissoluble alliance against the 
schemes of despotism and universal domination of the 
most powerful monarch in Europe ; seconded by the ablest 
generals, at the head of the bravest and best disciplined 
armies in the world, and wielding, without check or con- 
trol, the unlimited resources of his empire. He was not a 
consummate general—military men will point out his 
errors ; in that respect fortune did not favour him, save 
by throwing the lustre of adversity over all his virtues, 
He sustained defeat after defeat, but always rose adversa 
rerum tmmersabilis unda. Looking merely at his shining 
qualities and achievements, I admire him as I do a Scipio, 
a Regulus, a Fabius; a model of tranquil courage, unde- 
viating probity, and armed with a resoluteness and con- 
stancy in the cause of truth and freedom which rendered 
him superior to the accidents that control the fate of ordi- 
nary men. But this is not ‘all. I feel that to him, under 
God, I am at this moment indebted for the enjoyment of 
the rights which I possess as a subject of these free coun- 
tries; to him I owe the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty, and I venerate his memory.—Zord Plunket's 
Speeches, edited by J. C. Hoey. 


Tue Gotprincu Companton.—The cheerfulness of the 
goldfinch makes him at all times the best of good company. 
Nor does his little majesty fail to diffuse his cheerful and 
loving spirit throughout every family in which he is located. 
Suiting the action to the word, if we may be allowed so to 
speak, every motion of his body is such as to tell us, un- 
mistakeably, the fulness of his gentle heart, and the happi- 
ness of his general disposition. A perfect pattern for good 
temper himself, he sets an example which we should all do 
well to follow.—Good temper ought to be wniversal; nor 
is there any valid reason why it should not be so.—Kidd 
on the Goldfinch. 


Tne NECESSITY OF PURE AIR IN SLEEPING ApaRT- 
MENTS.—The recent investigations of circumstances affect- 
ing the health of the masses, have caused the importance 
of pure air and light to be more generally understood now 
than it was before. ‘The simple fact set forth by Dr. Arnott 
long ago, thata canary bird suspended near the top of a 
curtained bedstead in which people are sleeping will gene- 
rally be found dead in the morning, should have been suf- 
ficient to show the danger of breathing a vitiated medium, 
and the necessity for providing a constant and ample supply 
of fresh air in our dwellings. Impure air, however, cannot 
be seen ; its effects are not immediate ; and so it has been 
allowed quietly to kill its thousands annually, and to lay 
| the seeds of disease in other thousands ready to be developed 
by assisting circumstances, without an effort to stay its 
ravages, and almost without a knowledge of its agency. A 
healthy man respires about twenty times in a minute, and 
inhales in that period about 700 cubic inches of air. Fresh 
air contains twenty-three per cent. of oxygen, and one and 
a half per cent. of carbonic acid: by the process of respira- 
tion the oxygen is reduced to eleven per cent., and the 
carbonic acid is increased to rather more than eight per 
cent. Three and a half per cent. of this gas render air untit 
to support life ; so that a man in respiring 700 cubic inches 
in a minute, vitiates about 1630 cubic inches (to say nce 
thing of the effect produced by the exhalation from the skin) ; 
and this will serve to give some notion of the large quantity 
of air required for the healthful occupation of a buildieg 
by a number of persons, and especially of sleeping rooms. 









































